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Project is edited and published by "the'RCC Evaluation Component at the 
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The purpose of this series -is to document- and* disseminate informa- 
tion ab,out the desjgn, implementation apd results of the. AESSs^Xper/ment. 
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INTRODUCTION 

f 

I In 1974 the Appalachian Education SateTl ite Project (AESP) began 
delivery of a series of courses via satellite to ^mdte sites in Appalachian 
The project was designed as an experiment to determine the feasibility of 
delivering courses v-ia satellite 16 sparsely populated .areas in Appalac'hia. 
The Applications Technology Satellite, ATS-6, launched by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) in May of 1974 was used to 
transmit audio and vide^o portions of four graduate level *teacher training 
courses in .career^ education and diagnostic and prescriptive reading to 
nearly L,200 teachers in eight Appalachian states. The results of thi5% 
experimental perioci are documented in^a series of AESP technical reports- 
(See AESP Technical Reports f3-9, 11 and 12.) ' * 

Following this successful, demonstration phase," /\fSP entered a new'' 
planning stage, designed ta pro^de the basis for an expansion of AESP 
"services to Appalachienfth rough the use of" satellite technology. ' 

A -primary focus of thi^ planning stage was an assessment of needs 
•throughout the .Appalachian region. This needs assessment has served as a 
basis for AESP, prog ramnjng in 1977_, and wi IT' continue to act as a basic/ /. 
reference for th^ future directions of the Appalachian Educatioyi Satellite- ^ 
Project. Results of this needs assessment are ^documented in AESP Technical. 
Report #14. c ^ • # . ' 

Another focus of the planning stage has been a concern with-evaluating 
apd building upon the experience of the course deliveries during* tfhe experi- 
mental phase. Results of formative and summative evaluations Qonductei^ 

• - . ' . ''J • 

• ' V . • ' ■ .10 ' 



during course deliveries were used as the basis for these efforts. In 
addition! two follow-up studies of course participants were conducted with 
the goals of obtaining feedback for caurse revision given the participants.' 
opportunities to implement techniques taiight in.thg cAurse.'in the field. 
Participants Were asl^ed to^'ndicate the extent to which they had. been ab,le 
to implement various techniques taught in the course and to react to various 
components o^.the course structure and adinini strath' ofi. In addition, a 
follow-up measure of student attitudes toward the*subject matter of -the 
course was obtained for purposes of comparison >/ith pre-Zand post-.instruc- " 
tion measures. ' . . 7^ 

, The specific resear^ch c^estions toward which tfrese studies were 
addressed and their results are presen^d in tbe following sections., 
Section two details the results of the foTlow-up study on the' diagnostic 
apd prescriptive reading course while section three concerns the follow-up 
study on the career education course delivery, • . 
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D-IAGNOSTIC AND P^ESGRIPTIVB READING INSTRUCTION 



' Introduction ' ' > ' ' 

This section will describe the results of a follow-up study conduct^ , 
with participants in a course in readi'hg* instruction delivered by the ' ^ 
Appalachian Education Satell-ite Project (AESP). fn the 'spring of 1975. The* 
study was conducted as 'part of fhe'planning effort for 'an. expansion, of AESP 
services, to Appalathia. The s'pecific ^jurposes of the stud> were (a) to 
measure participants' attitudes concerning reading i^istruclidn. one year and 
six months' following the completion of the c^jurse and, (b) tp obtain feed,- 
back on both the effectiveness of various instructional components of the* ' 
course and the implefnentation of the techniques in the classroom. ' The results 

- . - * . ' ' . • • 

of this data -were then used in revisjfio the coursq. for .delivery over the AESP 

. - - ' " • ' • . • *>- 

system in the spr.ing-of 1977. ■ . ' ''^ . 

The course, entitle'd Diagnostic and. Prescriptive Reading Instruction, 

was produced by the Appalachian E'dutation ,Satel"lite Project (AESP) for - ' 

television broadcast via satell ite.. to. s.ites in- the Appalachian region. The ° 

course' was, designed 'in, response to a survey conducted by the Appalachian 

Regional Commission '(ARC) in 1971 which indicated' that reading e'ducation, was 

viewed as a vital in-service need by teachers in Appalachia.^- AESP, through * 

the use of the ATS-6 and ATS-3 educational satellites, was able to transmit'. 

the course to fifteen remote sites at" participating Regional Education 

Service Agencies (RESAs) aff.ijjated^with AESP. (See A£SP.Techn-ical Reports 

#6 and #12 for site by site participation.) * *' - ^ . 



llie* Diagnostic and Prescriptive Reading course was first delivered on^ 
•ati experimental basis in the summer of 19,74. (See AESP Technical Reports^ 
#6\and f8*for reports Q.f, this delivery.) The course was revised based dn 

'that exfjerience for delivery in the spring of 1975. The spring 1975 

'\ • ' \ • • " • ♦ / - ' . . 

Oiaggpstic and Prescriptive Reading course was designed to instruct teachers 

in specific tec]inique$/for diagnosing student^s reading problems and devising 

j-ndividuaV prescriptive instruction for students based upon these diagnostic 

techniques. Dr. Lowell Eberwein,' Associate Professor, in the Department of 

* - 1 ' ' ' ^ ' , ' 

Eduqaltional Curriculum and Ijis.truction at the University of Kentucky, was 

instji;um"ent|J* in th^.^developmertt of. the course curriculum and served as the 

instructor of the^ew^gge. ^ ■ . " 

^ The course consisted of fotir basic instructional^ components: " 

n) Seventeen 30-minute videotaped lessons, portions, of which 



were- filmed in schools throughout Appalachia to demonstrate y 
the practical application of diagnostic .and prescriptive - 
reading methods; ^ ' , ^ - ' , 

2) • Twelve four^thannel a^^/'^eview segments; consisting -of ' 

multiple-cfeoice questions covering the material presented 
in the Videotaped .lessons; ' . 

3) Ancillary or laboratory materials associated with each 
lesson. TJiese consisted of re^ddng materials,N gliscus'sion 
groups,' and game activities designed to"* assist the participant 

' ' in the application of the princ^iples and techniques 
demonstrated in the videotaped lessons. ^ - * ? 



o 4) Five, hour-Jong live seminars in which participants at the 

* • ^ 

sites were able to interact with a panel of experts in the 

- ' .• 

field of reading concerning a particular aspect of the 
• course curriculum. Participants'- questions >/ere trans-' 
mitted to the panel- in Lexington, Kentucky by teletype and 
were answered on screen through use of the ATS-6-'satell ite. 

, A complete description' pf.th'e design of these instructional components 
for the spring 1975 course m^y be found in AESP Jechnical Report' #12. 

A new feature of* the course curriculum in the spring of 1975 was th6 V 

ft 

'opportunity for participants to select one of three options for course 

* ' ' ■ " ■ • 

credit: a K-3 program, a 4-6 program, or a K-6 prografn. The participant 

then selected 13 of the 17 videotaped lessons and associated ancillary, and 

audio revi'ew activities to complete based upon the particular option he or 

she selecited. - . * . .; 

, Suinnative evaluation data concerning the affective and cognitive 
.gains as well as ratings of the different instructional components o-f -the 
course by the 282 students who completed the final- fexam are de.taiWd in,. 
Technical ReportUl2. The follow-up study"*tb be described here was, designed 
to me.asure partiqipartts' "reactions to the course having had the opportunity, 
to Implement specific techn4ques in the field, \ • ^ . 



Method 



Slibjects • ; ' ' ■ ■ ' 

• Evaluation instrtiments were mailfed to the 282 students^ who -had 

completed all course V^uirements for^the spring 1975 cou'cse delivery ' • 

. Instruments wer^jVeturnetf'.in anifcddressSd , stamped envelope to the local, 

. ^ • ' ' /. . " • ' J 

site coordinators; these site coordinators 'acted. .to follow-up on unnetumed ' 

forms. Packets "were, then ^mailedN)y the field representatives to the Resource 

e Coordinating Cenier (RCC) at the University of Kentucky. The return rate^ 

was 21% with 59 packets r'etuYned to the RCC; this sample of participants • 

served as the subjects, for the follow-up study. . Sev^en orthese subjects 

were dropped- for the analysit'of attitudes toward reading due to incorrect 

completion of the i!>§trument. , • . 

Table 1 illustrates the number of students from each site who 

participated irf the follow-up sttidy.. The sample is subject to" bias both ~ 

Ijy^pverall return 'rate and by site distritution; and may not be viewed as • 

a random sampling of course participants. 

• ■>".'. 

Instruments ■ . > ' ' - 

Teacher Attitudes Toward Reading Instruction (TARI). This Instrument 
consisted of 21 Items 'designed to measure participants' attitudes toward 
particular theories and techniques, of diagnostic 'and presicrlptlve reading. 
Questions covered su^ topics as^ the utility of contingency contracting, * 
informal testing, and "free reading^, times. ,'• (See Appendix 1 for a copy of • 
this -Instrument. ) 





• ^ • TABLE 1 




'distribution of follow-up. participants by SITE: DPRI 


■ ■ h 
. Site * 


Number of Participants 
ConipVeting Coursfe 

• 


Number Parti cipatiag in 
• Fo^llow-Up" Study 


Fredonia, NY ' 
Olean, NY" 
•Edinboro, PA 

Lafbllette, TN 
Coal/ield, TN 
■ Johnson City, TN 


2Q . 

21 • , 

' ■ 27 
17 
19 


5 

6' " ' '■ 
■ ^ 4 

0 

■ 0 • 

0 , 


Norton, VA ' 
Stickleyville, VA 
Boonfe, NC • , 


15" 

18- . ■ 


1 • . 

c 


Cumberland, MD 
Keyser, WV 
" McHenry,*!*© 


21 "^^ ■ 

19 

19- 


8 ' ' • 

° . 7 
6 


. Hun-tsville, AL 
Guntersv,ille, AL- 
Rainsville, AL 


27 

19 • • 


^ 6 . 
8 
2 




\ ' 
N = 282 N 


. N = 59 



v: ^ 



utems from this scale were selected' on the basis pf factor loadings 
-OA- a factor >ajialysis with VARIMAX rotation,on the post-course administration 
^ of the original 27-item instrument. The factor analysis revealed a uni- 
factor structure with the first factor .accaunting for 70%* of the estimated 
common varianc^ all items with factor loadings' less than .30.were deleted 
leaving 21 itSms on the scal^. > . , • / ■ 

. Participants responded fe tffe instrument'on the basis of an ^ight- 
. point Likfert scale with T -,cQm|letely dfsagree and 8 = completely agree. 
' Responses to the^teips were toti^d, with Negative items being, reversed, \to 
_ . obtain a single score for each participant. " \ 

ERIC ic ^ 



' TWs instrument was- acWinistered t^s a preyaVj^ p&st-instmction 
of attitude change during the-delivei^y .of the.r^acnng course, The'^adjjini stra- 
ti on of the -instrument fn irhe foMow-:iip study/thus permijtted comparison 
across administrations, to examine chariges i/attitude tov/ard diagnostic and 
prescriptive reading. techniqyes over time> 

Special Questions Fontt. -' This instn{inient consisted of 18 open-ended 
items "designed to' gain iHformation coj^cefning (a.) participants' use of . & 

'various diagnostic and' prescriptive residing techniques in their classrooms, 

^ ' * - . / ' ' ^ ^ ^ . * 

and (b) thejr att.iti^des toward certci/n instructional components bf the 

♦diagnostic pd' prescriptive readinp^ course, (See At^pendix 2 for a copy- of 
this instrument.) 

.Responses to this instrunient, were used as. a basis for revising the 
dfagnostic and prescriptive re43ing course. Comments and suggestions for ^ 
» /couij^se revision were encoura/ed^n the*instrument. 




^he follow-up stu4y for diagn^tic and' prescriptive reading' instrujc- 
tion was>^designed to investigate three specific research questions: 
dW had participants* attitudes toward diagnostic and 
prescriptive reading instruction changed over: time given, the 

opp(Vtunity to implement the techniques in their classroem? ' 

■ \ ' " " '. ■ Vt 

- How d\d participants fee*] about specific Instructional ' ^^"^ 

\ - ^ 

compott^ts of the reading* course*one year and six monHfs 
\ \ *" *^ 

\ ^ * . 

• ai;ten completion and what suggestions did they have for 

\ ' \ / • - . ^ • . 

revision?\ \ 
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- Had participants been able to implement techniques th^ - 
' ' , • ' *•'.''« 

"had leatlftd in th'e course in their classrooms aftd which ^ . 

techniques had proven post successful in this' process?. 

Attitudes Toward Reading Instruction ^ ' . 

« ^ 
In:order.to obtain answers to the first research question concerning 

, pa i:tici pants attitudes toward diagnostic and prescriptive reading, data 
from the Teacher^' AttitLfdes> Toward Reading Instruction instrument were 
analyzed- in a multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) design. .As the 
A^SP reception network consists oj'^Jive RESA triangles 'each Containing three 

.reception sites, data were analyzed witH^-^ factor for triangles and a factor 
for, sites nested within triangles; This design is consistent with previous 
analyies of A^SP courseware tieliVery and in keeping with previous findings ■ 

of Significant differences for sites .nested within triangles.; The thirc 

\ ^ ■ . ' ■ ■ 

factor in the multivariate analysis of variance design, consisted of a re- 
peated measures factor for, the three administrations of the atti'tudinaT 
instrument (pre, post, and follow-upF- ■ " ~ ■ ' 

;. ■ Results of^the multivariate analysis for 4 triangles by3 sites with- 

• - ^- • • 

in triangles by 3 administrations are presented in Table 3. {Only 4 

. / . ^ : • 

triangles v/ere included in thefbllow-up analysis as no forms -were retur/ied^*^ 

■ ■ ^ . ^ - ' ' • ;• ' 

from- the. Tennessee RESA triangle.) A significant main effect was found for 
administrations (p <.Oiy, but f#t foT triangles or sites within triangles. ■ 

I . , • • • 

Only the linear trend for -admiAi.strations was significant. Inspection of 

the data fndicatesr that sco»*fs on the- attitude , measure rose in a linear 

A - . , ■> ■ 

fasfiion from pre-course tO 'posti-cburseVand -raaintained this level at the - 
follow-up 18 months 'later. This tr^d is g'raphicariy depicted in Figure 1. 



MANOVA FOR PRE-,- POST-, ANQ FOLLOW-UP ADMINISTRATIONS 
OF THMFFECTIVt INSTRUMENT FOR DPRI COURSE ^ 

N=52. • ~ ' . 



Source ' ' df ' MS 



. Between Subjects • • \ \^ S2 ' ' • 

Triangles (T) » ' '3' 3;l'4 1.90 ' n.s. 

» .. — • 

Sites- within Triangles (S:T) . .8- l?j55 - .96 n.s. 



Error" Between " , ' " 40 .1.72 



Within Subjects \^ / 104' 

A^inistratio'ns lihear^t(Aj^) " , 1 3.69' 12.95 .0001 
, Administrations - Quacfralic (Ag) 



V X T - . , ■ s ■ .21 .87 • n.s. 



Aq X Y 



. \ X S:T / , ^ 8 • (.24. - - .84 / n.s. 

. -Ag X S:T."^ • . ■ ^ 8' ' • .30 •:89 n.s: 

^Error within (line^ar) 

Error within (quadratic) 

— . ■ — — — ' — ■ ■ — 

Meali item scores on the e-ight-poin't Likert scale rpse from a pre^course of 
6.86 to a post-course mean of 7.21 and a follow-up mean of 7.22. 



1 


- 3.69 


12.95 


^1 


1.17 • 


3.49 


3 


■ .21 


^ .87 


3' 


:07./' 


. -.24 


8 • ~ 


■ (.24 


■ - .84 


8; ' 


.30 


•:89 




• • > 




40 


.28' 


i 


40 ^ 


.33 . 





U.S. 



n.s. 
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Reading Instruction Instrument (N=52) 




Special Questions Fo.^ ' • . ' ■ • ' • * 

' / 

. Responses to -the. Special Questions ^.FoVm were ana.lyjed in reference • 
•■to the final two research questions concerning participants^ implementation 
of diagnostic an.d prescriptive reading techniques in the classroom, and thei.r 
contnants and Wggestions for revision of certain instruct i-onal: components 
^of the course. As. the items on this form were generally op^ri-erfded, responds 
were analyzed through tabulation of certain categories of' responses rather 
than through standard statistical pnQcedi^. Hence, r^sults'-are reporfed 
in these terms with representative conments' cited; ' 

Imp! emendation of 'diagnostic and prescriptive Veading techniques. 
Items^onHhe Special Question^ Form which pertained to implementation- of - 
specific diagnostic and pfesc'ripti ye reading in^the classroom indicated 
•that an ove"i|whelming' number af the respondents felt thaf they had learned 
.many sk-ilH that, were useful m^their present job.;-:^<inety percent of the 
respondents selected this alternative on item 2 of the Special Questions ' 
Form. Only, one respondent -felt she had not learned useful eltills from the."' . 
course; 7% pf the respondents in^dicated that they 'had learned useful skills/', 
.but the skills were not applicable to their |5r^sent position. . . 

Item 3 concerned the frequency of application of these techniques* \' 
in the classroom. Again,- a majority of respondents ind-icated-they i4sed the. ' 
techniques often (58%.) ■with a smaller number indicating they used the 
techniques -occasionally (30%). Nine responSents were not currently teaching 
and, therefore^ did not respond as to their frequency' of use o-f the' technique. 

^ Jtem^ 4, 5 and 6 were concefried with which techniques were particu.lary 
usefu;hpp conv,ersely, were of I jttle use or difficuU^o implement.* Virtually 



the enyiVe' range of tephniques "taught in the course were being %sed-l3y some 
respondenfs as indicated by written- commerits* Howe v,er the most ftequently 

-used^ec'hm^ues were- various types -of infdrmal reajling iaventories ori^kilT 
testing (31% specifically^raentioned these tecfcini^es) and" the Wisconsin ' '* 

■Design for Reading Skill Development,: Word 7\ttack,W''spec1ficali mentioned 
using this instrument .Other tffchnjques l)eing%usedo-AcT4idea ^S.kiir .gameis, , 
resource f ties, "free reading periods, contingency- cofitiactir^r comprehension • 
activities, and general- diagnostic testing procedures.' " ' 

- In commenting on the effectiveness of .these techniques , -many of , the 
respondents were •ent.husiastic and exi^ressed" the feel ing' that^he 'techniques 
,had wor^ked very effectively.' Fifteen respondents specif ical'ly mentioned ' ' 
that their .students showed .^nore interest and/oFconfidence >n reading 
'following the implemQntatibrt ^f diagnostic and prescriptive reading • ' 
techniques. Others cited better reading scores on .'the part of their 
students on standardized aohieyement tests*and greater interest -in reading 
books from the library as ^idence of the effectiveness of the various • 
techniques. ■ * •■ , : , ' . . ? ^ • ' ; 

The only technique. which was .citeci more than once as being of little 
u§^ or difficult to implement was the Reading MiscueJ-nventorV-' Nine '* ' 
•respondents cited this instrument' as Being too time-consuming. for regular 
classroom teachers^ The Reading'Miscue Invqn^tory had also-received low 
ratings in the sunuhative evaluation.- Seven respondents jitefi . difficulties ^ 
in*the implementation of various technique^ due to. an """^^^^^f^^^*" 
specific materia>!S or inventories through. lack °^^'^-^'^^""5^^^^^fe,s^^«.||ve'* 
''support in the school system." | ,'' ''" 
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The final item concerning- implementation, of the ct)urse curriculum 
-4e ^1 t vd th -th^us^ of ideas generated by other teachers in the course 



doting the- discussi-on actiytties (item 7)./ Eighty-one percent of the 
respondents to this ttem indicated they did make use of techniques suggested 
. by other teachers: A variety of reading games and teaching aids were named 
'as examples. .Many respondents itienticfned the interaction and exchange of' 
ideas with Qther teachers -j^s a most valuable part of 'the course. This 
binding ps consistent with"" findings from earlier course deliveries indicating 
that opportuhitfes^or small-gfoup discussions and interaction with other' 
teachers was considered one- of the most beneficial aspects of the on-site ' 
^ciliary «^Qt:^J^es. (See.AESpAechnical Reports #6 and #12.) ■/ 

Jn suiiraary, "'it appears that-moj^t of the, respondents laM^een thU. 
to implement/some ,of"-the diagnostic and prescriptive reading techniques 
in- their classcoms and had positive, feel ings concerning the effectiveness 
of these techn 

\ • . 

Attitudes toward instructional components of the diagnostic and 

prescriptiv e heading 'course . Items eight through eighteen on the SpecicTl 

Questions Form were concerned with participants' opinions of various aspects 

of the instruction and their sugges-tions for revision, Th'e overall course 

rating was positive with- 80% of the respondents responding "yes" to the 

Statement, "Knowing what .you know about the,.quality And pro^cedures of the 

course, would ypu sign Op for it now if you had not already taken it?" Only 

5% of th'e respondents answered "no," while 15% responded with a "qualified 

•yes, if certai^changeS were made." Changes expressed, by. these respondents 

included .better reception, less Qour^e work or more time to ^complete the ' 



course, better organisation- and information from site coordinators., and less 
inappropriate questioning of panelists during' seminars. * 

. A small minority of respondents felt the course, to be an imperjonal • 
experience. In responding to the question "Do" you feel the course was an • 
impersonal experience?" 22% of the respondents checked "strongly agree" 
or "moderately agree" while m checked' "m^erately-disagree" or "strongly 
disagree". Fourteen percent of the respondehp checked the neutral . . 
alternative." While these responses indicate general satisfactj^ wi1;h the 
personal >evel of the.course, the number of respondents, expressing dis- • 
satisfaction suggest some problems in this area. Suggestions for improve- 
ment included a visit to sites by the- course instructor to allow some' face- 
to-face contact and more time fbr g^o.up discussion on-site,to maximize • 
personal interaction. Those who"^ were satisfied with the, level of personal.i- 
zation coptiented on aspects. of the course which contributed to this component; 
The- following conments are representative of those received. 

"This is the best way to reach so ma'n^ people. The coordinator * ; 
•provided the persona! experience/* ^ ^ ' 

. .■ "The TV allowed students to see others 'teaching; this CjDuld.nat 
have been done in a regular course." 
"The- question periods (seminars) and discussions helped 
personalize the" course." 
' -.J'The video instructor personalized t'he lectures effectively." 
''\\ot often do you really eveg get*to talk to your instructor 
anyway?" 



' A majority of respondents felt that the use of the satellite for 

, course delivery was bett'er than a course delivered by television or a 

traditional^ course with a live instructor. " Ii\ comparing satellite delivery 

to regular television, 48% of the respondents felt* the "satellite deb'very was 

somewhat or much better while 48%. felt both were about the sanie^ 'Only 3% of 

the respondents felt a regular television -course', woiild have been sotnewhat ' 

better tl^arn the satellite deliveJ^.. .Fifty-four ^percent of the-.respondeats • 

' . I ' ' ' 

felt the satellite ctelivsred course w.as somewhat or much- better than l.istejiing 
to a ^i\fe instructor, while 46% felt fliey wer^ about the same. 1' These re- . 
actions are similar, to findings during the experimental phase, in which 
satellrte-delivered coursj5S were viewed by p'articipanfs as equal of superipr 
'to traditional niodes of instructiopV* 

Respondents were als^^^sked to react to two specific instructional 
components of the cours^ the interactive seminars and jtfie role of the 
site coordinators!XThe summative eva.luation of interactive seminars had 
revealed that/although participants respojfid^jpositively to the seminars, 
they were one of the least liked/instructional components when compared to 
other course activities- (S6efep Technica.1 Report #12.) While, participants 
believed that the. interactive seminars 'were valuable,, they felt the seminar^' 
tiroe was( not put to. optimal use- The^fore, these 'items. on the Special 
Question^ Form were designed to obtain '^eedbatk concerning revision of/ the 
seminar format- f \ * ^ ' . 

Item 8 was cpnoerned with general reaction to the seminar as a mean^ . 

of providing an opportunity for real- input o*n the^aift of the* participants. 

' ' • ' • 1* 
A majopty of respondents felt the seminars gave thei?!, "an opportunity to 

have real input" and that ^'the interactions in the seminars were of' personal 



^relevance**' with^6l% of the respondents selecting either "strongly agre«" * ' 
(15%) or^"nioderately agree" (46%) i-n response to thi^ statement,-^ The 
"neutral" response was selected by 24% of the respondents, while T5% selected 
either "moderatery disagree" or "strongly disagree". These responses are 
similar to those found during the course delivery in that -the responses are ^ 
gen'eraljy^ positive )vith. a minority of respondents revea^ling either a neutra^l 
OP dissatisfied response to the. seminars. -'Dissatisfied respondents, indicated 



in Written comments that they felt the answers to questions were often too 
general or too idealistic^abput the realities of teaching and/or that qu^tioris 
were not fully answered as the. panel ists tended to ^tray f roirt the. subject^ ^ 

* . ' r . ^ . ^ 7 , • * 

, The use of classroom observations to' answer questions was viewed 'as helpful 
many respondents • ^- • 

Respondents were^ also questioned concerning alternate mean^ of 
generating questions for the live seminars. Item ninej^Vequired reis*ondents 
to^,select from among- "bringing a question tc^ clasps", "having a 15-minute 

question-generation session before each seminar", having a 5-minute jnter- 

■ # ' / ^ '^^ ^ 

'mission half-way through* the seminar to generate qy^stions'S or "other" 

with written comments as the most helpful procedure for generating questions. 

The jnost frequent responses were to the IBrminute pi:e-seminar session (45%) 

and to the 5-minute interrmission ses^sion (42%); thrqe' respondents ^ha 

selected J^'other" suggested using bd1:h of these methods.- * ^ * ^^^^ : 

item ten* questioned respondents concerning the .effectiveness of 

presenting seminars by audio signa] orily as compared to the current audio- : 

visual presentation* A large majority (88%) of the respondents fejt that 

presentations:* by audio Signal only would be leks'-effective than the current 



^pracedure. These result^r-|%ent: strong evidehce(^for ,the efflct of the 



Visual component gf^'tlie s^i?ars in stimulating. the interes:t of the^partici- 
pants. • " ■ . ■ •^'^ 
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Earlier in-cpurs6, evaluations had fevealed that whila site coordina- 
tors were viewed^as one .of the most 'positive ^spects of 'the course, pffrt„i'-. 
cipants felt the site coordinators could "improve their roles -as facilitators 
throi^gh .bmer,organiz-ati,oria1 strategies. These opinions were, ,re-j|fKmied i 
the follow-up study. In reacting to the general 'stateftient "Do you feel the' 
site coordinator was helpful?" -85% of the respondents checked "strongly 
agree' or "moderately agree". However, .when a!sked.hx)w the services of- the 
sit^ coordinator'niight-be*« improved, participants provide?! a variety of use- 
, fur suggesti'ons. ' Respondents. indicated' that site coordinators should be 
more familiar with the content and .procedures of the .course, be better ' • 
, organized -so time .is not wasted, and act as a facilitator of discussi-on 
. :to keep the group on target in laboratory" activi1:ies. These results would 

suggest that while-participants are generally satisfied with the sit6 
'• . ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ ' 

directors' role,' there remains room for improvement in terms of organization 
and managanenfbf on-site activities. 

. Participants were also questioned as to their satisfaction with the. 
option (K-3, 4-6, K-6) they -had s61ected..and' their opinion concerning this, 
diyision of.' course curriculum. The spring 1975 jJelivery of the diagnostic^' 
and preScnpme reading course was the first time these options were 
offered. As participants were not questioned concerning theNr satisfaction. 
•■ . with these^f^tiorts -in the summative evaluation, 'this Isjte wa^ Included in 
^ T^e- fo>?ow-up $tudy_ in order to ot^tiin feedback copcenning the continuation 
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of these options, Particifknt Responses revealed an overwhelming satisfaction 
with the option xhosen; only three respondents indicated they had not been , 
satisfied with' the particular option they selected. In responding to' item 1$, 
"Do you think that teachers should complete the activities of the entire 
program rather than the acti-vities in selected programs (i,e*,,'K-3, 4-6)?'*, 
23% of- the resRondehfs replied /'yes" while 77% answered I!no'\ Many of those 
who responded "no" felt that completing the entire program would involve 
spending too much time in activities, of little or no value to them. Others 
commented that the options were a valuable , aspect of the course that is 
generally not available with traditional instruction. Those participants 
who responded *in the affirmative felt that completing the activities rff the 
entire prdgrani^would provide a fuller understanding of a total reading 
program and Wo.uld provide the teacher with knowledge of how to work with 
the student who is^not^* working at his grade level in reading. 

Conclusions and Implementation of k^tults . • ' 

Results of the follow-up study provided data on three questions of 
interest: .the attitudes of participants toward diagnostic and prescriptive 
reading techniques, the implementation of these techniques in th^e\classro0iji, 
and sug^stions for revision of *the course based on reactions to'^particular 
instructional compdnents, 

. Oata concerning participants' attitudes toward diagnostic and 
prescriptive reading techniques repealed that participants had maintained, 
their generally positive attitudes toward' diagnostic and prescriptive reading 
one .year and six months following the ^inclusion of the course. While parti,- 
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cipants' attitudes were relatively positive upon entry int6 the course, 
a significant gain in attitudes was demon stra;j(fe'd in the post-course and 
follow-up measures with the gain being demonstrated between precourse 
•and postcourse measures. The maintenande of these positive-attitudes after 
having applied the techniques fn the classroom provides substantial evidence 
for the* success of the course/ ^ . 

- Data concerning the implemeptation of diagnostic and prescriptive 
reading techniques in the classroom serve to substantiate these findings. 
The self-report measures indicate that participants are applying these 
techniques in their classrooms and are generally satisfied with the results 
they have had. ThBse results not only support the success of. the course, 
but provide evidence for the impact in-service teacher education by satellite 
can have on Appalachia as" a region. The implementation of new^and effective 
reading techniques in classrooms across Appalaphia may be the most significant 
impact of the diagnostic and prescriptive reading course. 

Reactions to the course and specific course components generally ' 
paralleled those found in the summative evaluation. .Participants viewed 
the course as a positive experience which they would 'sign up for again If 
they had not alr'eady taken it. The instruction was viewed as equal "or , 
superior to instruction via regular television or a" I'ive^ instructor*. While 
a small minority viewed the course as an impersonal experience, most parti-- 
qipantS'felf certain aspects of the .course such e^s tfie. role of the site ' 

' * « 

coordinator, the group size, and the opportunity^to see teachers applying 

^ * * * 

thB techniques, compensated for this problem. 



Participants indicated that the interactive seminars could be 

.improved bj/ more direct and practical answers to , quest ions with panel.ists 

making an effort to apply, their ari'swers^to classroom situations, A 15-^^ini^te 

question-gerreration session before each semn'har was viewed as the most help- 

ful .J procedure in improving j:he quality of questions. These suggestions are , 

being* a4<Jressed in the current delivery of the diagnostic and prescriptive 

reading course. The pre-seminar question-generation session is being used 

§t all sites a^the host of the seiliinar panelists is-acting as a moderator . 

to more fully ajfiswer participants' questions. " ' ^ 

>The services of the site coordinator were viev/ed as a positive factor 

in the course, but room fot improvement was'^saen in organization and 
/ • • 

^ familiarity with pjcacedures. Efforts were made to imprbve this situation 
^by holding a two-day workshop for site. directors for the spring 1977 course " 
delivery; howev.er, inclement weather and narrow timelines hindered training 
efforts. ^ > * * 

The general satisfaction with the^cOurse option plan as indicated in . 
the follow-up study hats resulted in its continuation as an integral part 
of, the diagnostic and prescif'iptive- course rcifrriculum." 

V8ther major changejs .in- the 'spring 1977 course delivery included the 
elimination of the four-channel rev^iews andrthe information retrieval' 
systeifl which had, received relatively low natings^in the summative .evaluation 
of the course. . Certain course materials which had'received relatively, low 
frequecKTles of implementation were dropped ffom.the curricuTum; among these 
were the Fountain Valley Teacher Support System. The Reading Miscue Inventory 
. was retained as part of the course curriculgm at the Instructor's request as 
he felt this was a vital component of the course. Laboratory and ancillary 
materials were revised in accordance with t^ese curricuTum ^hanges^. 
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A follow-up study was also conducted with participants in a\secohd ' 
CO UTj^e .delivered by the Appalachian Education Satellite Prodect' (AESP) during 
its experimental, ph;ase. This was a course in career Vdticati on for secondary 
teachers which was delivered in the fall of .1974. The follow-up study was 
designed to (a) measure participants* attitudes, concerning career educatiW 
two years' foil owing the completion of the course, (b) investigate the > 
implementation of career education techniques in the classroom, and (c) ob- 
tain feedback on the effectiveness of various instructional .components of,., 
the course. • ^ • ^ 

Ca reer education for secondary school-teachers aAd an -earlier course 

for elementary school teachers "were designed in response to a 1970 survey- 
** * . N . 

conducted by the Appalachian Regional Commission which revealed that in- 

rvice training in reading and career education were viewed' as priority 

*■ * •> 

.n-seryice n^eds by teachers in A]ppalachia. The career education course for 
sicondary teachers was offered in the fall of T97^. The" cgurse was- designed 
fci^,the Appalachian Education Satellite Project -(AESP) and delivered,' via » 
ATS-6 and,ATS-3 educational satellites, to 15 sites in' Appal achfa." A totaT^ 
of 247 participants completed the course requirements. ,(See AESP' Technical 
Report #11 for site by site^participation.) ' - ^ \ 

Jhe career Education course for secondary teacf\ers was designed^ to 
'faniil4arize' 'Secondary teachers with career education concepts and methods 

' 22 ■ 
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for iraplemSnting the basic princtpf^ of career education in the classroom. 
The format of the course differed 'from previou.s cqurses offered by AESP ' 
in that/it did not include videotaped Wessons. Instead, it consisted of***, 
sixteen- one-hour^live, interactive video seminars and supporting ancillary 
materials. This format was. designed to allow the participants to modify the 
program to 'meet their individual needs. ,Audio feedback, from participants 
during .each 'Seminar facilitated the 'adaptation of the course content to 
the expressed .needs of the participants^as 'the course progressed. 'A - 
complete description- of the design .and, development of course content may 
be found in AESR Technical -Report #11. 'Thais' report also pres.ents results 
of sunmative evaluation data concerning thq affective and cognitive gains 
'^of tjbe 247 partidipant^ who completed -the course requirements. ^ The foil aw- 
up study to be reported was designed to measure participant's' react<ions to 
'the coarse structure and pontent' given the opportunity they had had to 
impjement career education concepts taughfin the course. 
\j , ■ . 

Method' ' • ^ ' 

Subjects M - , °. 

. Evaluation instruments were mailed to the 247 parti cip^ntr who 

'completed, all cours'e requirements j-n NoVembefr 1976, almost *two years after 

' ■'^ ] * 
, the completion of the course.' As.Hn the previous follow-up study, instru- 

■ • -. ' ' ■ ' ' ■ • 

. ments were returned ip the- stainped,' self-addressed envelope to local site 

coordinators who acted to follow-up or unreturned form?. Packets were 
^ • ' ' ' • . " - 

Vsubsequently mailed to the Resource Coordinating Centef (RCC) at thei,' 

University of Kentucky.' The -return rate was 20% with^49 packets re.turned 
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to the RCC-; this sample of participants served as. the subject group for the 
follow-up study. Eight subjects were- dropped from- the ana^lysis of attitudes 
toward career education due to incofrect completion of forms. 

Tafcrle 3 illustrates the number of students from each site who 
participated tn^the follow-up study. The sample is subject to bias- by .. 
jreturn rate and site distribu^tion. The low return rate m^y be attributed 
. to the two year time laaJjetween the .completion- the course-and the 
distribution of instruJBts for the follow-up study as m^ny course partici- 
pants had moved out of the area during this time. " * ' . 

■ ' ' ' . . c 

Instruments ' 



Teacher Attitudes Toward Career Education (TACE) . This instrument' 
was designed to measure parti ci:pants ' attitudes toward basic concepts of 
career education. , (See Appendix 2 for a copy of this instrument.) The 28' 
items on the instrument were selected on the bas.is of factor loadings on a 
factor analysis with VARIVAX rotation" on the post-course administration of 
the instrument. The factor analysis revealed an essentially unifactorial 
structure,. with the firs^factdr accounting for 93..5^ of the coimion variance 
Four items on the original 32-item scale were dropped due to factor loadings 
of less than .40. » ^ ' » 

Participants responded to the instrument on the basis of a» five-point 

« 

Likert scale in which 1 = strongly disagree and 5 "= strongly agree with' the 
statement- • ■ . 



^ 



The instrupient was used as a pre-^ and post-course measure p-P attitude 

change during tf^^^urse deljivery-. Hence, jt§. administration in the follow-u 

stucly was designed'to permit comparison with these earlier results irv order 
» •* ^ ' « 
,to examine;^ changes in attitijfie toward career, education over time. 
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TABLE 3 ■ ' . 

DISTRIPUT-ION QF FOlLOW-UP PARTICIPANTS .BY SITEi . CES 



' J 



Site- , 


• ' < « 

Number of Participants 
.Completing Course 


Number Participating in 
. Follow-Up Study " 


Fredonia^ NYj% 
•Olean, NY A 
Ed.tnboro, PA \ 


- : . .17 

8 ■ ^ - 


\ 


LaFollette, TN 
,Coal field, TN ' 
Johnson City, TN ' 


24 

^2 {J . _ 


' • 0 ' 
♦ ■ • 0 
* • 0 


Norton, VA 
Stickleyville, VA 
ooone,, iNu 


' 17 ■ ■ 


> 

3 


Cumberland, MO 
Keyser, WV 
McHenry,, MD 

Huntsville, AL , 
Guntersville, AL ° 
Rainsvllle, AL 


.17 

^15 . - 
18 

15 

16 

• $ 

^ = 247 


6' 
5 

- 4 

• 3 
5 
3 

N - 49 , 
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Special Questions Form . This instrument consisted of 16 open-ended 
items designed to measure: (a) the degred qf implementation of career 
edacation concepts into the classroom andUb) participants' reactions to 

thfe basic ilnstructional components of the dourse. (^ee Appeiidix 4 for a 

■ » 

copy of this instrument.) 

Results 

The follow-up study for career education\ for secondary teachers was 
designed to measure three specific research questions: 

■ \ 
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How had participants' attitudes toward career education changed 
xiver time with the opportunity to implement the technitjges in 
their clas'sroom? ' • - * ' ■ 

How^'did participants feel about basic instruct'iojial components'*^ 
of the career education course two years after its compTtttion 



and what suggestions did they have.fbr revision? • . - . 

-Had participants been able to implement techniques they, had 

• t * * ' \ 

1* learned in the career education course in their classroonjs 

and which technicjues had proven most successful in this process? 

Attitudes. toward Career Education ' • 

In o.rder to obtain answers to the first research question- concerning 
participants' changes in attitude toward/ career education oyer, time, data 
from the Teachers'. Attitudes Toward Career Education instruments were analyzed 
in a multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) desi gn.i^ Data- were jinalyzed . 
with a- factor for RESA triangles and a factor ^for reception s.ites nested 
, within RESA triangles. These factors are based. upon the configuration of 
the AESP reception, network in five RESA triangles each containing three- 
reception sites. This^ design is consistent with previous analyses of AESP- 
courseware delivery and'^in keeping with previous findings far significant 
effects for sites nested with-in tria)ffgles. The third factor dn the design 
consisted 6f a repeated measures factqr for the three administrations of. 
the instrument (pre,* post, and follow-up). - • ' 

Results'. of the multivariate analysis for 4 triangles by 3 sites • 
within triangles by 3' a#inistrations are presented in. Tahle 4. (Only four • 
trian^Ves, were included in, .the follow-up analysis as no forms Were returned 
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MANOVA FOR PRE-,POST.l, AND FOLLOW-UP ADMINISTRATIONS 
OF THE AFFECTIVI iNSTRUMENT-f OR' CES COURSE 

J : . . 



Source df 



' MS 


F' 




« 

1.42 


.54, 


n*s* 


"2^4 


.46^ 




•5.68 
• 


4 




- .02 

> 


.01 




8.38 


19>49 . 


" .0002 


.62 


.38 


. ' • n.s. 








.15 


.43 










*T:65 


K24 . 

c 




; .3V; 


" .83' ' 


9 

r\ls. 


i:32 










4 
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Between Subjects •. 4i 

Triangles (T) - '3 

Sites within Triangl^(S;T) 8 

Error between- ^29 

Within Subjects / ' 82 

Administrations - Linear (a! ) . -i 

* L 

Administrations' - Quadratic (Aq) i 
Aj^ X T 

. Al X S:f 

. Aq X S.-T - " , 

1 Error within (linear) 

£rror within (quadratic) ^ 



^ f rom the Tennessee RESA triangle,) A significant main effect was found for 

;-.A ■ ■ ■ 



administr^ions, but not for triangles or sites within triangles, Jhe^ - 
linear tend for administrations was not significant; however, the quadratic 
trend was Cp <-01). Inspection of th^ data indicates that while participants 
attitudes rose while taking the course as indicated by scores on the post- • 
course measure, attitudes fell almost to the pre-course level in the interim 
between the post-course admjni strati on and the follow-up. This trend is 
graphically depicted in Figure 2, Means for the pre-, post-, and follow-up 
administrations were 3.86, 4,40, and 3.88, respectively, The^ 3,86 and 3.88 
scores reflect a moderately positive attitude toward career educa.tion; 
however, the improvement in attitudes reflected in the immediate post-course 
administration was not maintained. Posst))le explanation^ for this drop in"" 
attitudes may.be seen in the difficulty som'e participants expressed^Tn the 
implementation^ of certain concepts due to a lack of support from>^cal 
school adldinistrations. • ^ ^ - 

T » 

Special Questions Form j ^ ' /, ^ 

if^wrder to answer the-second two research questions- posed in the > 
follow-up study concerning participants* implementation of career education . 
Concepts in the classroom and their reactions to the basic instructional/' 
components of the course, responses to the Special Questions form were 
analyzed.* As the items on this form were genera^lly open-ended*, respbnses 
were analyzed through tabulation of certain categories of responses rather 
'than 'through standard statistical proce.dures. ' Results are reported in th^se 
terms with representative comments cited* 
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Implementation of career education concepts > When respondents were 
(Questioned as to the gerferal utility of skills: they had "learned in the course 
fn their present job, a substantial proportion indicated rnat they had * 
learned many skills that are potentially useful in their present jobs.^ 
Seventy-two percent of the respondents checks this option; lU indicated, 
they had learned many usefuT skills which were not applicable in their 
present jobs, while- 17% felt they had not learned many useful skills. ' * 

In responding- to the .frequency with which they used- these skills, 
most participants, indicated that they used the techniques taught in the 

course often (24%) or occasionally (28%). Only 8% of the participants 

* * ' ' '^^ ^•^ * 

responded rarely or nevef. Twenty-four percent indicated they .were not 

teaching this year. ' o • . ^ 

^Items 4, 5, and 6» on the Special Questions Form >vere concerned with 

which techniques wei^e .part^icularly. useful or, conversely, required some 

difficulty to implement. ' In responding to item four, participants mentioned 

a variety of techniques such as interest inventories, student reports^of 

jobs in tfte areras of study, field experiences, and -career /awarenws ^ ^, 

techniques which had been successfully implemented in the classroom? Most 

participants who responded to this item had found the techniques to be very 

effective and^had received favorable student reactions. However, responses 

to items five and six indicated that some p'ir^ci pants. had encountered 

^difficulties in -implementing certain techniques. \Thirty-five percent of 

the participants responding ta item 'five indicated Jthat ^hey had found' some 

of i;)te techniques presented in the course to be of little or no use to them. 

Comtfflents. suggested- that course content was not'directed to specific 
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. techniques and apixl^cations artd/or that some of the techniques which were 
presented were difficult for small, rural school systems to implement*. 
Responses to item six further conf|rmpd this latter difficulty. Forty 
percent of the respondents indicat&d difficulty in ifnplementing certain 
techniques du6 to lack of materials and/or coofperation from locals school 
1 administrators. Nineteen percent of the respondents specifically mentioned 
.the lack^of materials in their local school districts as a substantial' 
hindrance in {be implementation .of career education. - Othe\s mentioned, 
di-fficulties with school administrators Such as the prohibition of field - 
trips and career awareness activities off the school grounds. ' 

Item seven was concerned with the implementation of ideas generated 
by^-other teacfters during the course of 'instruct! on. Fifty percent of the 
respondents indicated they had been abl| to use par-ocular techniques 

suggested by other teachers in the course. -These activities invalved 

' • -> 

learning centers, posters, and specific games and role-playing "situations. > 

,■ f 

The percentage of participants* usjn^ other teacher's activities is smaller 
than that which was found with tHi' reading course (81%); however, this may 



be due to basic differences 'tn^ceireer education and reading as teaching, 
'areas. As reading is a subjeqt-Sat' has virtually always been taught and • 
is traditional ly"viewed 5s an integral ppt af the c-urriculum, many teachers 
have undoubtedly generated activlties'Vand techniques for ^teaching reading 
which they can share with other teachers. This is .not likely to be the 
case with career education which is a relatively new area of inte^esf Tn*^ ' 
the schools. * . 
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In sumriary, data concfrrntng the implementation of career education 
concepts in' the 9tassroom presents a mixed picture. A substantial majority 
(72^) felt they had learn'ed^ skills which were usefa9 in their p^-esent job, 
and did find occasions to apply the.se techniques -in the classroom. Many 
expressedpost|ive reaptions to the experiences-. However i some participants 
had encountered difficulties in implementing techniques due to problems with 
school administrators and/o> the inappropriateness of the techniques for 
. their school districts. ■ , ' 

"^^^ Attitudes toward instructional component^ of tlie ^reer education 
course . Item's .'feight through sixteen on the 'Special Questions Form were . 
concerned with pSrticipaftts ' refusions to various aspects of the course 
delivery. A general reaction to the course was obtained irt response to 
item twelve which stated:,' "Knowing what you know about the quality and 
procedures of- the course would you sign up for it now if you had'nbt already 
taken it?" "Fifty-nine percent of the participants responded "yes" wt^le 
10% responded "no." Thirty-one percent selected this alternative "Qualified 
yes, I would sign up for it if the foll^Jwirig changes were made." Changes • 
suggested included sbowing more career educatfon programs in ^ti on' rather 
than talking- about them, better tra'ined site coordinators, aftd less "busy" 
work on in-class and outside«class activities. 

Participants were also questioned concerning whether they felt the 

.course was an iiipersonal experience due to the absence of an on-site 
instructor. Forty-six percent of the respondents felt that it was, checking 

. "moderately agree" or "Strongly agree" to the, statement. Forty percent : 
indicated 'they felt it was not an impersonal experience by checking 
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• "moderately disagree" or "strongly "disagree". The neutral response was , '• 
selected by 14% of the participants. Those who felt the course was an 

, impersonal experience indicated that they were bothered by the difficulty 
in asking the instrkfCtor(s) question's and by the lack of interaction. Others 
felt that this was not a matter of concern; the important potnt was to learn 
somet^hing. \ . - , . 

/ In contrast, a majority 'of the respondents believed that the use of 

\he satellite 'for course delivery was superior to that which they would have 
obtained via regulaV TV or a live instructor. In comparing satellite 
delivery to regular television, 57% of the respondents believed the satellite 
delivery. was somewhat or much better w^le 35% felt both were .about the same. 
Only 8% felt that watching the programs vifi regular television would be 

V 

superior to the -satellite delivery. . Fifty-six jDercent of the participants 
felt that the satellite delivered course was somewhat or much better^tlter^ 

• listening to a- live instructor, while, 29% believed they were both about 
the same. These, results coincide with those found in previous" course 
deliveries by AESP. . ^' . ^ ' . 

In addition to reacting to these general . aspects of the course, 
participants. were asked to featt to two specific instructional 'components. of 
,the course: theNiDteractive seminars and the rol^ of the site coordinators. 

• As the interactive seminars constituted the central instructional components 
df this. course, participants^ reactions to the format were of.partifular 
interest. 
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- Participants were- asked- to react to the statement that ^he seminars 
gave you an opportunity- to have real input and that the interacti^s in the 
seminars were of personal relevance to you." Sixty-four percent of the 
respondents indicated moderate or strong agreement with the statement, while 
16% expressed. moderate or strong disagreement^. The .neutral response was 
selecte(^ by 20%^ of the participants. Positive comments centered on the 
utility exchange of ideas* the senpnars provided. Suggestions for improve- 
ment included answering- more questions, facil itatihg 'better coordination 

• c ' • o ' 

between sites in questioning' procedures, and including on the seminar panel 
more peogle who had Actually implemented career education programs. 

In reacting to alternative methods .of generating questions on-site 
far the' seminars, participants seemed to prefer having a 15-minute inter- 
mission half-way through the s,eminar to generate questions.' This alternative 

* * 

was selected by 43% of the respondents. Another popular alternative 

concerned ha'ving a*15 minute question-generation session prior to^ the 

seminarr' Thirty-eighf percent of the respondelfts chose this a4;t^native. 

Orrly 6% of the* participants felt bringing a question to clas^was gi viable 

alternative. Apparently, on-site gro.up discussions of questions was a 

preferred apf)roach, >/ith the discussion occurring mid-way through the Seminar 
^ * . C ^ * * 

when the first .hair of the seminar could >serve as the impetus for -discussion. 

Several participants confirmed the importance of on-site group discussion by. 

♦ » " 

indicating that more time was needed to discuss questions local ly. Other 
useful suggestions included picking a group spokesperson dgring the, 
Intermission-discussion to present the questions for the site'and, a4U;he 
conclusion of the seminar, having the site coordinator identify 
.questions raised in the minds of the students as a result of the ' 
seminar. These questions could then be discii5sed on-site during the^ next 
session. ^ " ^ 
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When questioned concerning the effectiveness of presenting seminars 
by audio signal. only rather than 'using the current audio-video -^j|pntati on, 
a lai'ge majority (94%) indicated the audio-^qnly presentation would be sqme- 
what pr much less effective. These results are consistent with previous 
findings concerning participants" *reactioi)s to audio-only presentations in 
other AESP course deliveries. ■ -. 

. Participants weif^ then" questioned concerning a "second instructional 
component of the course, the role of the stte coordinator. Respondents 
indicated general -satisfaction with the 'hel.iJfulness of the site coordinator 
with 842 of the participants indicating agreement. that the s-ite coordinator 
■was helpful. Forty-^three percent of the respondents 'checJ|^"strongly ' 
agree" while 41% ch^scked "moderately agree/" However, 24% of" the respondents 
specifically commented that the site coordtnatar-s needed more training in ■ 
directing and organizing activities and discussions. ^ A more thorough , . 
understanding of the organization of the course, .scheduling of assignments, 

* Ok' 

and implementation. of on-site activities appear to be desirable, OtheY* 
suggestions included having the stte coordinator prepare the students for 
the format of the seminars by explaining what will take place and providing 

site coordlftators with pre-planned, outlined topics, for discussion, to Improve 

• ^ • J/ " " » - 

their role as a facilitator of group discussion.. ' . 
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Conclusions 

' ; Three research- questions were examined in the follow-up study for 

career education^: the attitudes of participants toward career education, 

the implementation of the techniques. in the classroom, and reactions to ' 

« 

particular instructionil componeh'ts the course. 

Data concerning participants' attitudes toward career education as 
measured in pre-, post-,^ and fol Vow-up administration^ indicated that while 
participants' attitudes had risen on- the immediate pdst-course administra- 
tion, these attitudes were not maintained at the time of the fpllow-)ip. 

Attitude scores for the follow-up measure and the pre-course administration 

' ' ' ^"^"^ 

were 3.88 and 3.86 respectively. It should ^be not'ed that these scores 
•represent a mildly positive attitude toward* career education orf a 5-pOint 
Likert scale: however, completion of %he course in career education seemed 
to bave no lorfg-term effect in maijitaining the. mdre positive attitudes 
demonstrated in ^the immediate post-courSe' measure (4.40). 

Data concerning; the implementation of career education concepts in 
the cja^sroom may provide some clues as to the reason. for the decline*fn * 
^ attitudes in the follow-up measure. Results indicated participants felt> * 
they, hacg learned many useful skills in the course which they were able to- 
appl:y ori occasion in their classroom. .Those' who had used career education 
techniques had positive feelings concerning the experience. However^ a 
substantial pro^Dorti on of respondents had encountered difficulties in v 
applying the techniques either through lack of materials or lack of -support 
from- school a^lministrators. These difficulties may'^have actet^.to reduce 
the enthusiasm for career ediiifc^ion which respondents irad felt l^gpn compll^ 
t.16n of <the course. " 
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The difficulties encountered in implementation are- an obvious problem; . 
/ in a relatively- new curriculum area sLt,ch as caree.r education. Again, the : • 
compariso|^with reading as a traditional component of the>school curriculum 
is apropos. Participants in the diagnostic and prescriptive reading course 
may have found the techniques easier to. implement as they required little • 
disruption -or- change in the basic'school structure and focus. This was 
also true with -^career educatiort. These findings would suggest a need to 
educate school administrators,, the need for career education in the schools 
and the means for adapting and maintaining a flexible school environment 
in which new areas of curriculum may be tested. , 

Participants' reactions to the course and specif c instructional 
^ . -components were generarlly positive and paralleled the opinions expressed 
^ in the summative evaluatifin. {See AESP Technical Report #11..) Most 
. respondents viewed the coursfe'lis^a positive- experie^ and one in which they • 
would enroll aga-in if they had not already taken it: The instruction was • 
.viewed as equal ^r superior to instruction via regular TV or a live instructor, 

Some participants were bothered by the impersonal nature of the course and 

ft • '■- '' ' i * 

commented on the lack. of personal interaction and difficulty in asking 

• % ft* . y ■ 

. %^ questions of the instructor(s.) . This opinion, while not that of a majority 

of respondents, was stronger than that' found' in the follow-up study of the 
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diagnostic and prescriptive reading course. As fewer participants indicated 

■ . . . - \ " •' ' • ■ /f 

receiving ideas from other teachers fn-^the career education .course 'than^^n^^ 

.the readijig course, it mayj)e-4hst the lesser degree of on-site, group 

int&ractij^'ns increased' the impersonal. i^ti on of the career education course. 

Small grpup discussions on-site are frequently viewed by AESP participants 
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as a vital, strong part of the course; it apfJears these activities als(^ 
play an important , role in making the course a more personal experience to 
participants. 

A majority of participants^felt the seminars had allowed them to have 
real input into the course. A^5-minute intermission for ithe generation of- 
questions half-way through the seminar was viewed as the preferred. strategy 
for geiierating questions. The group discussion of questions and the use 
of the fir$t half of the ^seminar as an impetus to/(Jrient'the participants 
to the nature of the seminar were apparently significant factors.' 

The services of the site coordinator were viewed as helpful by a \ \ 
large majarity of Rartfci pants;. however, many respondents mentioned the nee4 * 
for more adequate training of site coordinators in the organization of ^he 
cocrrse. Specific suggestions included pre-planned, outlined topics for 
discussion .to facilitate the site coordinators^ role irf^group discussions 
and the need for the ^site^ coordinator to play an active role jn preparing 
the students for the seminar' fortnat. ^Another useful suggestion involved 
having a br.ief discussion of important questions raised in the minds of the 
students following the seminar. TheseMssues- could then provide the basis , 
for an on-site group discussion at the next meeting. 

In sumnary, the general level of participant reaction to the career 
/educatidn course in the follow-up study was good. Some procedures were, being 
implemented in the schools, however, others had encountered some problems. 
. These problems may hav^* contributed to the decline in participants' attitudes 
toward career educa^twi from the post-course" meftstjre. ^ 

' . . ■ 'J 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

r 

"The/esults of these follow-up studies conceding participants' ^ 

. *> ' 

attitudes and reactions to two courses delivered, during the experimental 

J 

phase of AESP operations have been presented in this report. These studies 

were designed as part of a planning effort by AESP ,in preparation far its 

corftinuing expanded operation in serving" the needs 'of the people in the • 

Appalachian region. Through the findings of these studies, vital input 

could be obtained- from previous course par^'cipants on the revision of 

prevjUDs course offerings as well as the general AESP course 'structure. 

Subjects in the follbw-up studies consisted of loi^participants in 

one of two AESP courses, Diagnostic and Prescriptive Reading Instruction and- 

Career Education, for Secondary Teachers. Results of. these s(tudies tfok 

two forms.:, f^efdback'whicf) was spedific to the particuVar course content 

and that which applied to the general AESP Sourse structure and administra- 

tion. Feedback concerning the particular cpntent of a course has been 

discussed in tlje' previous chapters and will not be. reviewed here, as 

•these suggestions are too specific to summarize Jn a few' statements.^- This 

data |)as b^en and will continue to be used for puir^poses .of course revision 

• * ♦ 

.as these courses are reviewed for fut\ire delivery. 'v 
^ A few general conclusions which may be drawn from the findings 
presented here will be summarized. First, d positive .reaction and. attitude, 
of support was revealed for the AESP course offerings. These- attitudes 
were revealed through participants' ratings of instruction by, satellite -. 
as compared to other modes of instruction, their willingness to repeat the 
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experience, their express? on s corterning^the uti^y^of techniques learned, 
and their implementation of thes6 techniques in the classroom. These 
positive reactions to AESP operations provide further documentation for 
the success of the experimental phase of the AESP. In'^addition, the-^degree 
of implementation of instructional techniques serve to validateVthe far- 
reaching effects of the AESP; through in-seryice training of prdfesfHonals 
and the subsequent implementation of these techniques a wide variety of the 
Appalachian population is served. '* * , 

Secondly, the data provided valuable feedback concerning the long- 
term.'effects of course participation.. These effects appear to be contingent 
upon the degree to which the course is directed toward activities '^which can 
be implemented in the ^assroom. Support services for this implementation 
to individual participants and to the school systems_themselves cou^^.be 
a future direction for AESP activities. This type of support ser^ce for 
implementation will be a part of a course scheduled to be^delivered over 
the. AESP system in. the fall of 1977. The course is designed to instruct 
classroom, teachers in techniques for maipstreaming children wi.th special 
needs into the- regular classroom. * Support services will be provided tp 
participants arKi schools through the outreach ccJmponent of Project PUSH . ^ 
(RarentS Understanding Stade'nt Handfcaps) in conjunctiq^ with the AESP. 
Support' services will consist qf consulting and providing assistance, and 
printed materials to'individual teachers, administrators and school systefils 
upon request. Fljture activities of this type might be considered with other 
ar6*as of school curriculum Such as career education". 

4' . 



■ k /^^ Finally, the results of these studies havei provided feedback on the 
i ■ , ^ • 

•.modjfica^i-qn of AESP course delivery and administration. New-, activities in 

^- cpfijtinttioti with interactive seo^riars are' suggested. ^'Participants' < 

auroaches to seminars might' improved;. through .a-iiior^-directJbrieiTiatji on 

to the seminar forma^ by site directors. ; Differeni;- '^°^^"^^{^ on-site 

question ^^eratidn, such.'§k&-S , structured fifteen-minuteT^^sfion aeneraklon 

session prior to the seminar and a five-minute inUnnisston J^Tfjway 'lhrJ)Ugh 

the seminar, will.be tested. 0n-s4^; -djj^sipns'^r^feer^^ 

raised by the seminar might jerve as ^^us^fM. follow--u6;af>.seminar inter-^ 'ij 

actions, ■ . ^ - ■/ 

In both the supervision" of the seminar, actiyitjes and. the general 

.^^dministfation of the cogrse, site directors need/ to ^irteceive,, more structured 

Wai.nrng. this problem has,|)p doubt, been Somewhat alleviated as site 

director*- have become^more/familla?' with the AESP'course format. However T ^ 

new-site directors mus-j:;rBce1ve training in the intricacies of the course 

so^s.to become thoro^ufl^ familar.with (iour^^' procedure § and content. 'To 

.' ■ ^ <^ ' " ,-. f,^' . 

improve their role' as f^litators of di-?cUssi^n; sit^djrector^ight be 

, ti;^ine.d in discussion techniques and provided witb sS^aries. of major 
questions which, should ber tpvered in grodp discussions. '.In this way site - 
'directors who are not content experts can act to/faciJI^fe participants 

\ learning. ^ • ' • " " I 

• Thus, the 'feedback, from these follow-up study has provided important 
data which can be used in determining AE3P directions in its expansion phase 
Evaluation data from the experimental phase, results of a wide-renging needs 
assessment of the Appalachian region, and c^-goingf' formative evaluation - 
activities such as the follow-up studies described in thisVeport will then^ 
serve as the basis for future AESP activities. 
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Appalachian Education Satellite ^Project 
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TEACHER WTTITUDES TOWARD READING INSTRUCTION (TARll^ ' ^ 

Instructions /' / ^ i 

Mark all/cinswers on the separate answer^sheet — do not write on the 
test itself , /in the blank after the word '^School" at the top of the answer 
sheet write^the name of the course' you are t^aking. In the blank after the 
word "Te3t^'^ write 'the abbreviated nairte of the test > In the section l^eled 
"Student Number" located in the lower right-hand corner of the ansyer sheet r 
\ write your 4-digit student number in the first four boxes. Place a heav^* 
horizontal line in the appropriate, space in the column under eachj^digit of 
your student number-, ' ' . * . ^ 

/ \ \ Indicate your aj^gwers to the items by pacing a heavy vertical line 

^ >,lri;/the column besid^*the apfTiropriate item n^^fe^'r^ on the separate ginswer 
?'sl]^pt\,,, ^e*'sur^ the item^vun^er on tlaC answer sheet matches the item n\Imber 
'**^>^^^. <^ri7 the test, » ^ ^ ^^S^^^- ' ^' ' ■ ^ 

^ M^Eli' i^^^^^br^tigly agree^Wi'tfii the statement 

-v?^": ^ * ' 4]r \lf-^|^ moderately/agree ^ ' ^ ' 

] ^ i' 3) feel neutral- " " . ' ^ ' H ' 

\ . /A" • •/^•os^'" 2) if you moderately disagijee 

crA 7v ;''|;x') if you strongly disagree • A . ^ ^ ,^ ^ 

|l , ,^ Use ai s^t"lead (#2) pencil -to mark the answOT sheet ^-,do not use 
^' a pen or ball-point. Be sure your mark fills the entire block of the response 
you wish to ma)(:e. If you chajige your mind or make a mistake / be sure that 
you erase completely , ^ Do not make any other majrks on the answer sheet, ' 




Pleas^ answer ^s truthfully as possible, 4four ansj^ers do not affect 
your grade in th^ course, but help us to assess the effectiveness of the 
course. and suggest improvements, - ^ 

1 , Kindergarten tCiachers do not have to worry about Reaching students to 
• understand stories . • * ^ " ^ p 

2, The reason for most student reading problems is inadequate instruction, 

3, If a class is^ large, there's, no way to work with individuals, . 

4, third -grade teacher only needs third-grade instrvictional material's. 
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5. 'Kindergarten ^eachers shoul^ help children Bevelop reading readiness 

skills. . ' ' J ' 

6. ^ A student is a goo4 reader if he can read every word qorrectly. 

7. Not using every page in the workbook is wasteful. 

8. Students should not be cojyrecft^ed when they make oral reading errors. 

9. Time spent diagnosing could be better spent instructing. 

10. * If vou dqn't have enough books for all your students^ you cannot 
effectively use. a s4t of materials,' 

11- Diagnosing student reading problems is the responsibility of the teacher^ 
. rather than the school administration. 

12. Scores ^n* standardized tests provide adequate information for instruction. 

13. It is .worse -to .be p months^ehind in first grade than it is to be" 
6 months behind in third grade, . , * 

14 . • Informal tests are better than. standardized tests for placing stuftnts 

at appropriate instructional levels. 

15. Teaching students, to understand what they rea^ is more important th^n ^ 
to. sound out the words, w 



16. ' Prescriptive instruction is the'^best way to teach reading. 

17. There '3 nothing a teaober can do to develop reading readiness in ' . 
students . ^ " * ' • ^ ^ ^ *, ^ 

^ 18. It, is more important that a student understands what, he reads than ' 
that he reads without making, misdues . ' 

19. Diagnosing* word-recognition weaknesses is mote trouble than it's worth.* 

20. Information systems linking diagnosis and instruction are^ef fective 

ways 'to plan instructional Activities. * ' , ' ' . 

21. Vocabulary shoiild bc/tau^ht through real life^expe^i^ces. ' , . 

^22, A child' is* either ready to learn to re'a<}, or* he isn't. N 

X 23 • Grouping children on the basis of commpn s)cill needs is better than 
grouping them on the basis of instructional Ifevel, . ^ ' 

24, Students in your class shduld all. read the same thing, so noCope feels • 
b4d, ' ^ ' r ' . . • 

An analysis^ of oral reading Ihiscues* is mSre^trouble than it's worth,. 

^26. Reading should'be integrated with all other classroom" activities. 



27* Achievement tests are good diagnostic instruments ♦ 

28. Reading instructions should focus more on reconstructing meaning 
from the written page tha^pronouncing words, 

29. Low socio-economic level and physical hilidrances account for most 
readii^g problems, . ' 4 ' ^ * 

30. If teachers would follow basal reader procedtires with every student, 
more students would learn ta read. '^^-^^^^n^ 

31.. The quality of instruction in lower reading groups should compensate 
for what you say to a student when you put him in the lower gro^p. 

32, To compensate for poor teaching methods-, teachers often spend too 
much "time teachings reading. 

33*. One responsibility of the primary reading teacher is to expose students 
^ " '.to different kinds of experiences. . ' _ 

■ , ^ ■ 

34. Teachers only need to diagnose student needs in the fall of the year. 

35. ~" The emphasis given phonics changes according to student needs^^ -. 

36. zL is more important to teach Students the meaning of new words than' 
. to teach them new uses for words already in their vocabulary. 
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,5^^^". ' 'if' I . Appilachian Education Satellite Project 
/iC'*''' ' ^ ^ Resource Coordinating' Center 

* Evaluation Component 



' . 30B Prazee Hall, University^ of Kentucky^ ^ 
' Lexington, Kentucky 40§06 * ' - , 

TEACHER ATTITUDES TOWARD CAREiS^kDUCATION (TACE) ^ ^ ^ 

■ ■ ,• ■ ■ ; ■ \ • . \-%^ 

Instructions v , " • \ ^ 



Mark all answers on the separate- answer sheet — do not write on the * 
test itself , In the blank ifter the^word "Test*^ at the top- of the answer 
sheet vnrite the abbreviated name of tlje test . In the section "Student 
Number" in the lower right-hand corner write your 4'-digit student 'number 
in the first four boxes ^ Place a heavy horizontal line in, the appropriate 
sp'cice in the qolumn under each digit pf your student number. * 

indicate your answers to the items by placing a .heavy vertical ' line 
in the column beside the appropriate item number on the separate answer 
sheet* Be sure the item number on the answer sheet matches the item number 
on the tes£. , * ^ - * ^ . 

Mark : 5) if you strongly ^gree with the s^at^ent 

* 4) if you moderately agree 

3) if you feel neutral ' | 



2) , if you moderately disagree 
1) if y^u strongly disagree 



Use* a soft-lead (ft2) ' pencil to mark the answer sheet — do not* use 
a pen or ball-point. Be sure your mark fills the entire block of- the response 
you wish to make. If you' change your mi^nd-or make a mistake, be sur,<? that 
you erase completely . Do not make^ any pther marks on the answer sheet. 

Please^ answer as truthfully aJ possible. Your answers do not affect 
your grade in the course, but help us to assess the effectiv^ess o% the 
course and suggest improvements. • • - . • ' 



1. The school program should include career development. 

< 

^ ' 2. ''Career education should be a continuous, life-long process. 

3., Information about cjareers should 'be integrated with schdol* curricJtilum. 

4. \The community is an excellent resource to i>se in a cai;eer education, 

program, ' * • • -r 

5. I am wiH?ing to take the tiiR^ to find .community resources for a career 
O education program. 
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6, Teaching plans should be organized around 'what -people do- in^. their 
^ occupations, 

?• I consider what people do in their occupations when I organize my 
' ' ' ; teaching plans, 

^ 8, A conuftitment £rom the school administration is necessary for a success-^ 
* ful career education program, 

9. * Schools have the responsibility to help students develop tf&reer 
objectives, 

. 10, Students should have experience in the world of work before leaving 
school, ' " ^ ^ ♦ \ ' 

11, The school curriculum should be related to the 'career goals of the 
, student, , * . ^ 

12, Patents should be aware of career education experiences occutring in 
the school system, ^ ^ 

13, Helping children develop occupational awareness should be emphasized, 
from kindergarten through grade six, ^ ^ ^ ' 

• . * ^ ft . 

14, ^ Children in elementary school are too young to start thinking abo\;t ' 
, career, possibilities, 

15, The school guidance personnel should have responsibility for career j 
, " ed&cation/ • ^ ' ' ' ' 

- 16, The classroom teacher should ^be responsible for career education, 

17, Car.eer education is/ just' another' fad that will *^ooil be forgotten, 

la. • Career education will help students make realistic- car.eer choices. 

• » " ' • ' * • 

* 1^, Students should be pennitted to miss regular classes in order to go on 
* field trips, ^ ^ 

20, -It is impdrtant for children to be taught a work ethic. 



•A' 



'21, I feel that career education should be included in the purriculum 
' experiences of each child, li ' - 

22, A commitment from the .classroom teacher is needed for^a successful 
career education program, * ^ ^ 

,23, I am aware of what my colleagues are doing in the, area of career education, 

24, I help my students develop occupational awareness through the use of 
film strips, field trips-/ and speakers; 
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25, I have discussed at^jigth career^education procedures with my 
colleagues/ » . 

• • • 

26, . Subjetct matter lesson plans should include career information, ' 

27* consider^job awareness when devising my lesson' plan^, 

28, An elementary teacher should know the commttnity employment needs. 

2^. ^Enough^^^en^l^ already plaped on career education in tW schools- 

30, Career Education in the elementary school is futile siryre a person will 
change his mipd' several times before picking a lifetime career, ' 



\ 
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Appalachian Education Satellite Project 
Resource Coordinating Center • 
Evaluation Component 
302 Bradley Hall, University of^ntucky 
Lexington, Kentucky. ^OsW 



SPECIAL "QUESTIONS FORM 



This form contains several very important questions about the Diagnostic \nd 
Prescriptive Reading Instruction course wTiich you took in" the spring of 19% 
These items provide information ahmt a number ofquestions we have, been asLd 
^by persons and agencies interested in the Appalachian,Education Satellite Project. 

We are planning to reoffer the DPRI course which you took and your comments will 
be ijsed for revision purposes. It is- important that you complete this form'and 
return ^j^-.^fi the envelope jirovided. Please do not fold your answer sheet You 
are tojr^l^pand anonymously, but please indicate your job, the grade level of the 
students j^u work with, and £he subject area you teac^ (if applicable) 



Job' 



Grade Level 



Sjjbject area tauaht 



1 . -Why did you sign up for the course? Choose the 'one nost applicable answer. 

(a) Weeded it for certification ' • 

(b) Interested in satel-lite experiment 

^ (g) Free- credit and bpoks. ■ - . 

" (d) Encouraged by principal' or supervisor ' "' 

• .(e) Encouraged by fel-low^teacher or friend 

(f) R&ally -interestet) in subject matter of cou 

(g) • Other (please specify) 



2. Select the alternative that best describes your* reaction to the course vou 
took. ° , ■ . 

Xa) I learned many, skills that are useful in my present job 

— (b) I. learned many useful skills that are not applicable In mv . 

- present job. • . 
(c) ^did not learn many useful skills. . . 



Hov/ often do you af^^ly any of the teaching skills or techniqujss presented 
in the course in youKclassroom? ' • 

(a) Often ' ' . ' ' ' ^ ► ' ' 

_ (b) Occasionally ^ ' * ' • 

(c) Rarely / . ; ' .« 

(d) Never • ' . ' • » ^ 

' (e) I 'am not teaching^this year ] 

If you answered a, b, or c to question 3 will you please briefly explain 
(aV what techniques you ar^e u^ing; (b) how effective you feel they are; 
{c^ the reaction of your students to the techniques you have emp.]ayed, 
and (d) the extent to which -you feel your students ;have^ bene^fitecl from 
the new techniques (mention any relevant results' on standardized, tests) , 

(a) ' 



(cr 



(d) 



Were -any of^^he particular techniques presented in the cpurse of little 

or no use to you? Yes No-,^ - V . ' ^ . , 

If yes, please specify the tecRnTque(s) anci explain why it was (they^ were) 
not useful . ' 



Did you try to implement any of the techniques and find that you did not 
have sufficient information/rfiatefial s to implement it as successfully as you 
would, like? Yes No ' ' ■' 

If yes, please specify tHe~technique(s) and explain the area, of insufficient 
information/materials ; . 



, • ■ -so ? ■ • 

7. Did you use any of the ideas that were generated by« other teachers in the 
course in your instruction? Yes No 

If yes, please specify the tec'Hrv'tiue-^ ^ 

r 



8. Did you .feel the seny nars'gave you an opportunity to have real input and 
that the interactibns in the seminars were of •personal releVance to you? 

: (a) Strongly agree 

(b) Moderately agree - 



' (c) Neutral 

(d) Moderately disagree 

' (e) Strongly disagree 

\ Comments -or suggestions 



9: In generating questions for the Vive seminars, whicH procedures do' you 
think would be most heloful? ' . - 

' (a) Bringing a question to class- " ' ' 

jb) Having a^l5 minutg quest jon<^generat70% session before^each seminar 

* (c) ^Having a 5 minute intermisyioa ha,lf-v/ay through the seminar to 

generate question^ ' < * . » . 

(d) Other, please sp'etify - - . ^ 

' T"" \ ^ ' ^ T 

10. Howwould presenting the seminars hy audjm signal only (no picture) compare 
to the ^audio-visuaj^resentations?* 7^ ' 

' -(a) >Iuch more effective • . . \ ' 

(b) Somewhat more effective . ^ ^ * . 

.(c) AbQut the same • ' ,f ' ^ ' • ' ' 

(d) Somewhat less effective ' I 

(e) Much less e^'fective <^ ^ 

11. Did you feel the site coordii^tor was helpful? 

(a) Strongly agree ' ■ . . 

(b) Moderately agree * , * ^ 

(c) Neutral 

(d) Moderately disagree 

: (e) Strongly disagree ^ • * ^ . 
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How could the services of the site coordinator be improved? 



Knowing what^you know about the quality and procedures of the course would 
you sign up for it now if you had not already taken i£? 



(a) Yes , , 

• (b) !!o . • • I , 

(c) Qualified yes, I would sign- up for it if the following changes 

v^ere made: 



^ 



Do you feel that you would have enjoyed the course as much if there were 
no satellite used and 



(a) Yeu watched the programs via regular TV: A, 
Satellite much better 

Satellite somewhat better 

Both about the same 

' Regular TV somewhat better ^ * 

Regular TV much better 

(b) ,You listened to 'a live instructor: 
' ^ Satellite' much b'etter ]^ 

Satellite somewhat bet#r - 



^otb about the^same 

Regular TV somewhat better ^ 

Regular TV, much better- 

Did you feel that the course was an impersonal -experience? 

__^*(a) Strongly- agree . ^ . '* . 

(b) Moderately agree , . 

(c) Neutral - ' : - - 

/ (d) Moderately disagree - 'I 

(e) Strongly disagree . ; 

> 

Comments or suggestions J' . ' 
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15. Woufd you be interested 1n participating in additional follow-up, seminars 
that explore in. greater detail spetifi^deas presented in^ the course? 

Yes Mo ^ . . 

If yes, how many seir.inars would you be interested in attending? 

1 2 3 .more than 3 (If so, how many? ) 



16, What 'specific topics would- you like to see cover^^d in the- fol low-un semioars? 



17. Which option did*youf choose for the course-? 

K-3 ' 

K-6 



Were you sat'Tsfied with' the option you ''chose?* ,Yes j_ No 

Please explain * 



18* Do you th'i'nk that teathers .should complete the activities of the entire 
program rather than the activities in selected programs O'-e,, K-3, 4-6)? 

.Yes No^ ^ ' ^ 

Please explain - > ^ 
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Appalachian Education Satellite Project 
Resource Coordinating Center 
Evaluation Component 
302 Bradley Hall, University of Kentucky 

Lexington, Kentucky. 40506 ^ 



■ SPECIAL QUESTIONS FORM" 
» ■ . • 

This form contains several very important questions about th^ Career Education 
in the Secondary Schools course which you took in the fall of 1974. These 
.items provide information about a number of questions we have been asked by 
persons and agencies interested' in the Appalachian Education Satellite Project. 

, We are planning to reoffer the Career Education course which you took and 
your comments will be used for. revision purposes. It is important that you 
complete this form and return it ip the envelope provided. Please do not fold 
your answer'.sheet. You are to respond anonymously, but please indicate your 
job, the grad& I6vel of the students you work with, and\ the subject area vou ■ 
teach (if applicable)'. • 

Job . ^ ■ . . . . ■ ■ 



Grade Level 



. Subject area taught 



Q 

1 .• Why did yousign up for thecourse?. Choose the one most applicable answer. 

(a) Needed it for certification • # 

. (b) ' Interested in satellite expeHment 

(c) Free credit and books 

(d) Encouraged by principal or sifpervisor 

(e) Encouraged by fellow teach^ or friend* \ 

(^) Really interested in subject matter of course 

,,(g) Other (please specify^ 



V - 

2. Select the alternative that best describes your reaction to the course vou 
"'. took. ■ . . 

m_ (a) I learned many useful skills that are potential ly' useful; in my 
^ present job. 

(b). I learned many useful skills that are not applicafble in my present 
>«. job. • • 
(c) I did not learn many useful skills. 
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3. How often do you'apply any of the teaching skills or techniques presented 
in the course in your classroom? 

* ■ 

" _ (^) . Often ' \ ^ ^ ^ 

J (b) Occasionally ' ' 

_ '(c) ^Rarely * • ' ' , * 
(d) 'Never' 

Ce<) not teaching this year 

4. If you answered a, b, or c to question 3 will you plejase briefly explain 
(a) what techniques you are using; (b) how effecti,ve you feel they are.; 
'(c) the reaction of your students to tb? techniques you have employed, 
and.-(d) the extent to which you feel your students have ben&fited from 
the. new techniques (mention any relevant results on standardized tests). 

(a) ' ' . ' • " . " 



^(b) 



(■c) 



(d) 



5'. l.'ere any of the oarticular techniques presented in the course of little 

oi: no use to you? Yes No . - . 

If yes, please specify the tecFin?que(s.) and explain why it was. (they were) 
not useful. . • 



6., Did you try to viplem.ent any of the techniques and find that-yeMid not 
have sufficient information/materials to implement- it as successfuHy as you- 

would like? Yes * No ' " ^ 

I-f yes, please specify tHe~technique(s) and explain the area of insufficient 
i,nformat1 on/mater i al s 
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Did you use any of the ideas that were generated by other teachers in the 

pourse i a your instruction? _i_ Yes No' 

If yes, please specify the technique • . " ' 

^ '- ' 



Did you. fee Tv the seminars gave you an opportunity to have real input and 
.that the interactions in th6 seminars were of personal relevance to you? 

, . (a) 5tron^ly agree - > . 

. (b) Moderately agree 

Neutral ^ , ' ^ 

' (d)^ Moderately disagree , 

(e) ' Strongly^disagree ^ 



Comments oV suggestions 



In generating question^ for tlie. live semi^nars, which procedures do you 
think would be most helpful? • • ^ - 

: (a) Bringing a question to Jlass 

— , (b). Having a 15 minute quest.ion=generation session before each seminar 

(c) Having a 5 minute intermission half-way" through the semina^r to 

^ • generate questions , ■ ; ' . 
(d) Other, please -specify , l_> . 

*How would presenting the seminars by audio signal only (no picture) compare 
to the audio-visual presentations? 

i (a) fluch more effective ' ^ • ' • ' • 

.(b) Somewhat more effect Iv^^^ 



(c) .About the same 

__^(d) Somewhat less effective 
(e) flLfch less effective ^ 

Did you feel. the site coordinator was helpful? 

(a) Strongly agree 

(b) Moderately agree 

(c) Neutral 

(d) Moderately disagree 

(ep Strongly disagree . 
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How could the services of the site coordinator be iinproved? 



12. Knowing what you know about the quality and procedures of the course woula 
you s*ign up fpr it now if 70U had not already taken it? ^ 

^ (a) Y'es ^ ^ - ' 

' _ (b) Ho , ^ / 

(c) Qualified yes, I would sign up for^it if the "Tollowing changes 

were made: ' ' ^ 



13, 



Do you feel that you would haye enjoyed the course as much if there were 
no satellite used and / 

/ 

(a) You watched the programs via regular TV:/ 

Satellite much ^better r ' 

Satellite somewhat better 

Both about the same ^ ' . 

*Regular TV somewhat better 

Regular TV much better 

(b) You listened to a ^live instructor: 

Satellite much better 

Satellite somewhat better 

. Both about the same 

Regular TV somewhat better ' • 

Regular TV much better . . 



14. Did you feel that the. course was an impersonal ejcperiepce? 

^ (a) Strongly agree 

• (b) /'loderately agree 

^ ^(c) Neutral 

(d) Moderately disagree 

(e) Strongly disagree - 

Comments or suggestions 
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' -15. WouTd you be interested in parficipJting in' additional follow-up seminars 
> th^t explore in greater detai.l specific .ide^s presented in the couf-se?- 

^••Yes _'.No • . ♦ 
If yes, how many seminars would you be ihterested. in attending? 
1 -2 3 more th^an 3 (If so.Jiow many? ) 

•v ' • ■ ■ - 

^ 16. What specific topics would you like to see covered in the^fol low-up seminars? 



9 
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^"The work upon which this^publicatlon .is b^sed was performed pursuant to 
.Contract #76-100C0-3009A-76-C2-0E-022'6 with the Appalachian Rejional Cormiisslon 
under a prime contract between the ARC and the Technical" Applications Division 
of the Nation^al Ins;titute of Education, Department^of Health, Education and 
We'lfare." "Views expressed in this publication are the views of the CoTitractor 
and not those of 'HEW."' ..." 



